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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
WILLIAM TELL. 

Just see thisqueer picture, Mary,” said little 
Lucy, ‘‘ I neversaw one like it before, and I don’t 
know what it means.” 

*< It’s only William Tell,” said her brother 
John, looking over her shoulder, and every body 
knows all about him.” 

‘* Well, if every body else does, J don’t, and I 
should like to know what the man is going to shoot 
that little boy for, and what that is on the boy’s 
head. I guess that the one with feathers in his 
cap is a great soldier, and he is going to have the 
boy killed. And these women are crying and say- 
ing, ‘‘ Oh I wouldn’t kill him!” 

Both John and Mary laughed at little Lucy’s 
guesses. : , 

‘* Bring your little chair and sit here by me,” 
said Mary, ‘‘ and I will tell youaboutit. A great 
many miles away from where we live there is'a 
country called Switzerland. The people who 
live there are most of them good, industrious peo- 
ple.” ‘* Oh! I know what “dustrious means,” in- 
terrupted Lucy. ‘‘ It means not to stop to play, 
when your mother gives you some. patchwork to 
sew.” 

‘© Well,’ continued Mary, ‘‘ you understand 
something about it to be sure. But you must not 
forget about the story, There were some wicked 
men in Switzerland who ‘made tha people mind 
all they said. And sometimes they told them to 
do strange and foolish things. So the people did 
not like it, and they said, ‘‘ We will not mind 
these wicked men.”’ By and by, one of the gov- 
ernors, named Gesler, took his cap off from his 
head and made his servants set it up high on a 
pole, and when any of the people came by, they 
had to bow down to it.”” ‘*Why, I wouldn’t 
make bows to an old cap, I know,” said Lucy. 

‘* But the soldiers of the governor stood by to 
watch, and see if any body disobeyed; and they 
saw that one man, named William Tell never 
bowed once. They tried to make him do so, but 





———— 


he would not—so they took him to Gesler. The 
wicked man sent for the son of William Tell, and 
told his servants to place an apple upon the boy’s 
head, and to tie him fast to a tree, All the peo- 
ple stood around, wondering what was to be done 
next. Then Gesler ordered Tell to shoot with an 
arrow at the apple. 

But the poor man was afraid jhat he should not 
hit the apple. He thought tbagperhene he should 
make his.arrow,go right ‘inte:Qu%con’s head and, 
kill him. But Gesler said, ‘‘ Youshall be hanged 
if you do not hit the apple.” 

Then William Tell stood in the spot where they 
placed him, a good way from his son, and drew 
his bow very slowly and carefully. Then the ar- 
row went whizzing through the air and went right 
into the apple. But it did not hurt the boy at all.”’ 

‘** But wasn’t the little boy frightened. Did he 
think the arrow wouldn’t hit.” 

**T don’t know,” said Mary, ‘‘Perhaps he 
was not afraid his own father would hurt him. I 
suppose that if he had dodged his head a little, 
when he saw the arrow coming, he might have 


been killed.” ? 


**T shouldn’t have’dodged a mite,” said Lucy. 

** Oh yes, I think you would,” said John. 

‘No, I know I shouldn’t. I would have stood 
just so,” said Lucy, placing her arms straight by 
her side and standing very straight. ‘‘ Now see 
here,” said John. ‘‘I will just throw this ball 
towards you. If you stand still, 1 promise you it 
shan’t touch you.” 

‘© Well, I will,” said Lucy. 

‘© wouldn’t throw it, John,” said Mary. 
‘¢ She will certainly start and the ball will hit her 
as like as not.” 

But while Mary spoke, John threw the ball, in 
such a way that if Lucy stood quite still, it would 
not hit her. But when she saw it coming towards 
her as she thought, she jumped a little one side 
and the ball came very hard against her forehead. 
Lucy was ashamed to cry, but she looked very 
sorrowful and walked about rubbing her head and 
begging everybody to feel of the great bump there. 

In a few minutes however, she went back to 
Mary, to hear the rest of the story, 

‘* After William Tell had shot the arrow did 
they let him go?” 

** Tf you look at the picture,” said Mary, ‘‘ you 
will see that he had another arrow in his belt. 
Gesler perceived this, and asked why it was there.” 

** To have shot you to the heart if I had been 
so unfortunate as to kill my son,” replied Tell, 
boldly. 

Gesler instantly ordered him to be seized and 
imprisoned. But the people of his native town 
hastened to arm themselves and came to defend 
him. They surrounded the tyrant, who was shot 
to death by Tell.” 

«© Oh I’m glad of that,” said Lucy. 
you sure he was quite dead?” ~ 

**Oh yes, he was really dead. And after that, 
the people would not have any such rulers again. 
They met together and founda better way to be 
governed. The Swiss love William Tell, because 
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ROLLO AT WORK.—Continued. 

WHAT ROLLO MIGHT DO. 

So Jonas walked along to the chips, and asked 
Rollo to fill up that basket, and carry it, and then 
come back, and he would tell him. 

So Rollo filled up the basket, carried it to the 
bin, and came back very soon. Jonas told him 
then to fill it up again, as full as it was before. 

‘** There,”’ said Jonas, when it was done, ‘‘ now 
it is as full as the other was, and 1 should think 
you have been less than two minutes in doing it. 
We will call it two minutes. Two minutes for 
each basket full would make thirty baskets full in 
an hour. Now, I don’t think there are morg 
than thirty baskets full in all; so that, if you work 
steadily, but without hurrying any, you would get 
thein all in in an hour.” 

**In an hour?” said Rollo. 
all in in an hour?” 

** Yes,” said Jonas, ‘‘ I have no doubt you can. 
But you must not hurry and get tired out. Work 
moderately, but steadily ;—that is the way.” 

So Jonas went to the field, leaving Rollo to go 
on with his thirty baskets. Rollo thought it would 
be a fine thing to get the chips all in before his 
father should come home, and he went to work 
very busily filling his basket the third time. 

**T can do it quicker,” said he to himself. ‘I 
can fill the basket a great deal faster than that. 
I will get it all done in half an hour.”’ 

So he began to throw in the chips as fast as 
possible, taking up very large ones too, and tos- 
sing them in in any way. Now it happened that 
he did fill it this tune very quick; for the basket 
being small, and the chips that he now selected 
very large, they did not pack well, but lay up in 
every direction, so ‘as apparently to fill up the bas- 
ket quite full, when, in fact, there wer@ great 
emply spaces in it; and when he took it up to 
carry it, it felt very light, because it was in great 
part empty. 

He ran along with it, forgetting Jonas’s advice 
not to hurry, and thinking that the reason why it 
seemed so light was because he was so strong. 
When he got to the coal-bin, the chips would not 
come out easily. They were so large that they 
had got wedged between the sides of the basket, 
and he had hard work to get them out. 

This fretted him, and cooled his ardor some- 
what; he walked back rather slowly, and began 
again to fill his basket. 

Before he had got many chips in it, however, 
he happened to think that the wheelbarrow would 
be a better thing to get them in with. They would 
not stick in that as they did in the basket. ‘‘Men 
always use a wheelbarrow,” he said to himself, 
‘** and why should not I?” 
~ So he turned the chips out of his basket, thus 
losing so much labor, and went after the wheel- 
barrow. He spent some time in looking to see 
how Jonas had mended it, and then he attempted 
to wheel it along to the chips. He found it quite 
heavy; but he contrived to get it along, and after 


** Could I get them 





he was so bold, and would not obey foolish and 
wicked laws. But I believe I cannot stay to tell 
you anything more about them now, for I must go 
to walk.” But you can stay here and look at your 
picture and try to remember all about the story.” 
So Lucy sat with her head resting on her hands 
looking at the picture till gradually her thoughts 
wandered away from it, and though her eyes 
were still fixed on the same spot, she saw nothing, 
except the scenes which imagination pictured. 











losing considerable time in various delays, he at 
last had it fairly on the ground, and began to 
fill it. 

He found that the chips would go into the 
wheelbarrow beautifully, aud he was quite pleas- 
ed with his own ingenuity in thinking of it. He 
thought he would take a noble load, and so he fill- 
ed it almost full, but it took a long ‘time to do it, 
for the wheelbarrow was so large that he got tired, 
and stopped several times to rest. 


When, at length, it was full, he took hold of the 
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handles, and lifted away upon it. He found it 
very heavy. He made another desperate effort, 
and succeeded in raising it from the ground a lit- 
tle; but unluckily, as wheelbarrows are very apt 
to do when the load is too heavy for the workman, 
it tipped down to one side, and, though Rollo ex- 
erted all his strength to save it, it was In vain. 

Over went the wheelbarrow, and about half of 

the chips were poured out apop the ground again. 

‘© dear me!” said Rollo; ** Lwish this wheel- 

barrow was not so heavy.” a> “ti 

He sat down on the side of tht wheelbarrow 

for a time in despair. He had a great mind to 
give up work for that day. He thought he had 
done enough; he was tired. But, then, when he 
reflected that he had only got in three small bas- 
kets of chips, and that his father would ‘see that it 
was really true, as he had supposed, that Rollo 
could not work, he felt a little ashamed to stop. 
So he tipped the wheelbarrow back, which he 
could easily do now that the load was half out, and 
thought he would wheel those along, and take the 
reat next time. 

By great exertions he contrived to stagger along 
a little way with this load, until presently the 
wheel settled into a little low place in the path, 
and he could not move it any farther. This wor- 
ried and troubled him again. He tried to draw 
the wheelbarrow back, ashe had often seen Jonas 
do in similar cases, but in vain. It would not 
move back or forwards. Then he went round to 
the wheel, and pulled upon that: but it would not 
do. The wheel held its place immoveably. 

Rollo sat down on the grass a minute or two, 
wishing that he had not touched the wheelbarrow. 
It was unwise for him to have left his basket, his 
regular and proper mode of carrying the chips, to 
try experiments with the wheelbarrow, which he 
was not at all accustomed to, And now the pro- 
per course for him to have taken, would have been | 
to leave the wheelbarrow where it was, go and get 
the basket, take out the chips from the wheel- 
Darrow, and carry them, a basket full ot a time 
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go on. 
difficulty again, you must get out yourself.” 


got it out. 


wished him to do just as he thought best himself. 


such a high step;.ga 
the platform, not knowing what to do next. 


chips any mare; he would pile the wood. 
recollected that his father had told him that he 


last, he thought would be much easier. 
have any of these difficulties.” 


it up for him when he should come home. He 
went into the shed, and began to pile up the wood. 

It was some very short, small wood, prepared 
for a stove in his mother’s chamber, and he knew 
where his father wanted to have it piled—back 
against the side of the shed, near where the wood 
was lving. Jonas had thrown it down there ina 
heap, as he had sawed and eplit it. 

He began to lay the wood regularly upon the 





to the bin, then take the wheelbarrow to its place, 
and go on with bis werk in the way be began. 

But Rollo, like all other boys who have n 
learned to work, was more inclined to get some- | 
body te help him do what was beyond his own! 
strength, than to go quietly on alone in doing what 
he himself was able to do. So he left the wheel- 
barrow, and went into the house to try to find 
somebody to help him. 

He came first into the kitchen, where Mary was 
at work getting dinner, and he asked her to come 
out and help him get his wheelbarrow out of a 
hole, Mary said she could not come then, but, if 
he would wait a few minutes, she would. Rollo 
could not wait, but went off in pursuit of his mother. 

** Mother,” said he, as he opened the door into 
her chamber, ‘‘ could not you come out and help 
me get my wheelbarrow along?” 

** What wheelbarrow?” said his mother. 

‘* Why, the great wheelbarrow. I am wheel- 
ing chips in it, and I cannot get it along.” 

‘I thought you were picking wp chips in the 
basket I got for you.” : 

** Yes, mother, I did alittle while; but I thought 
I could get them along faster with the wheel- 
barrow.” 

** And, instead of that, it seems you cannot get 
them along at all.” 

‘* Why, mother, it is only one little place. It 
is in a little hole. If I could only get it out of that 
little hole, it would go very well.” 

** But it seems. to me you are not a very profi- 
table workman, Rollo after all. You wanted me 
very much to go and get you a small basket, be- 
cause the common “et was too large and heavy; 
so I left my work, and went and got it for you. 
But you-soon lay it aside, and go, of your own ac- 
cord, and get something heavier than the common 
chip-basket, a great deal. And nowI must leave 
my work and yo down and wheel it along for you.” 

**Only this once, mother. If you can get it 
out of this hole for me, I will be careful not to let 


and large and small calves 
road as they walked slowly along and Rollo 
climbed up upon ine fence, by ihe side of the 
gate, to look at them. He was much amused to 
see so large a herd, and he watched all their mo- 
tions. Some stopped to eat by the road. side; 
some tried to run off down the lane, but were 
driven back by boys with long whips, who ran 
after them. Others would stand still in the middle 


of the road and bellow, and here and there two or 


three would be seen pushing one another with 
their horns, or running up upon a bank by the 
road side. 

Presently Rollo heard a commotion among the 
cattle at a little distance, and, looking that way, 
saw that Jonas was in among them, with a stick, 


driving them about, and calling out, Hirrur! Hir- 
At first he could not think what he was 


Rup! 
doing; but presently he saw that their own cow 


had got in among the others, and Jonas was trying 


to get her out. 
Some of the men who were driving the herd 


helped him, and they succeeded, at length, in get- 


ting her away by-herself, by the side of the road. 


The rest of the cattle moved slowly on, and when 
they were fairly by, Jonas called out to Rollo to 


open the gate and run away. 


Rollo did, accordingly, open the gate and run 
y he saw the cow coming 


up the yard, and present] 
in, with Jonas after her. 


** Jonas,” said Rollo, ‘*how came our cow in 


among all those?” 
**She got out of the pasture someho 


back. How do you get along with your chips?” 


**O, not very well. 1 want you to help me get 


the wheelbarrow up on the platform.” 
‘*The wheelbarrow!” said Jonas. 
doing it with the wheelbarrow?” 





it get in again.” 


** No. 


** Well,”’ said his mother at length, ‘I will go. 
Though the common way with waggoners, when 
they get their loads into difficulty, is to throw a 
part off until they lighten it sufficiently, and then 
I will go this time; but if you get into 


So Rollo and his mother went down together, 
and she took hold of the wheelbarrow, and soon 
She advised Rello not to use the 
wheelbarrow, but to return to his basket, but yet 


When she had returned to the house, Rollo 
went on with his load, slowly and with great dif- 
ficulty. He succeeded, however, in working it 
along until he came to the edge of the platform 
which was before the shed door, where he was to 
carry in his chips) Here, of course, he was at a 
complete stand, as he could not get the wheel up 
he sat down on the edge of 


He could not go to his mother, for she had told 
him that she could not help him again; so, on the 


whole, he corcluded that he would not pick up 
He 


might either pick up chips or pile wood; and the 


‘*T shall not have anything to carry or to wheel 
at all,’”’ said he to himself, ‘‘ and sv I shall not 


So he left his wheelbarrow where it was, at the 
edge of the platform, intending to ask Jonas to get 


w,”” said 
Jonas, in rep'y, ‘‘and I must go and drive her 


** Are you 


I am not picking up chips now at all, 


I am piling wood. I did have the wheelbarrow,” 

In the mean time, the cow walked along through 
the yard and out of the gate into the field, and 
Jonas said he tmust go on immediately after her, 
to drive her back into the pasture, and put up the 
fefice, and so he could not stop to help Rollo about 
‘the chips; but he would just look in and see if he 
was piling the wood right.” 

‘* He accordingly just stepped a moment to the 
shed door, and looked at Rollo’s work. ‘* That 
will do very well,” said he; ‘‘ only you must put 
the biggest ends of the sticks outwards, or it will 
all tumble down.” Fi 

So saying, he turned away, and walked off fast 
after the cow. ‘ 

Rollo stood looking at him for some time, wish- 
ing that he was going too. But he knew that he 
must not go without his mother’s leave, and that, 
if he should go in to ask her, Jonas would have 
gone so far that he should not.be able to overtake 
him. So he went back to his wood-pile. 

He piled a little more, and as he piled he won- 
dered what Jonas meant by telling him to put the 
longest ends outwards. He took up a stick which 
had a knot on one end; which made that end much 
the largest, and laid it on both ways, first with 
the knot back against the side of the shed, and 
then with the knot in front, towards himself. He 
did not see but that the stick lay as steadily in one 
position as in the other. 

** Jonas was mistaken,” said he. ‘“‘ It is a great 
deal better to put the big ends back. Then they 
are out of sight; all the old knots are hid, and the 
pile looks handsomer in front.” 

So he went on, putting the sticks upon the pile 
with the biggest ends back against the shed. By 
this means the back side of the pile began soon to 
be the highest, and the wood slanted forward, so 
that, when it was up nearly as high as his head, 
it leaned forward so as to be quite unsteady. 
| Rolie could not in ie what made his pile act 
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ground where his pile wae to be, and for a fewjso. He thought he would put on one stick more, 
insvutes went on very prosperously. But present-| and then leave it. But, as he was putting on this 
ily he heard a grest trampling in the street. andjstick h- “und that the whole pile was very «i 
jran out to see what it was, end found that % was! steady 


.-© put his hand upam at, and shook it a 


a large herd of cattle driving by—-oxen and cows, | little, to see if it was going to fall, when he found 
They filled the whole | 


it was coming down right upon him, and had just 
time to spring back before & fei! 

He did wot get clear, however; for, as he 
stepped suddenly back, he tumbled over the wood 
which was lying on the ground, and fell over back- 
wards; and a large part of the pile came down 
upon him. 

He screamed out with fright and pain, for he 
bruised himself a little in falling; though the wood 
which fell upon him was so small and light that it 
did not do much serious injury. 

Rollo stopped crying pretty soon, and went into 
the house; and that evening, when his father came 
home, he went to him, and said, 

‘* Father, you were right, after all; I don’t 
know how to work any better than Elky.” 
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Written for the Youth's Companion, 
EARLY PIETY. 

Juliana. Mother, you often tell me, that you 
wish me to attend to religion now. I know it is 
important, and wish I had religion, but I think 
there must be a great many reasons, in favor of 
becoming pious while young, or you would not 
say so much about it. 

Mother. Yes, my dear, there are a great many 
reasons in favor of early piety; reasons as weighty 
as eternity. 

Ellen. I can name some of them. One impor- 
tant reason, I think, mother, is that God has com- 
manded it. He says, ‘‘ Remember now, thy Crea- 
tor in the days of thy youth.” 

M. Yes, remembering your Creator, implies 
loving him and devoting your hearts and lives to 
his service; and so long as you neglect to do this, 
so long you live in the actual violation of this com- 
mand. 

E. Another reason, I think, in favor of our em- 
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sending religion while young, is that it conduces|by fur-traders.” But my story is of Ohio, not be-|ing, ‘‘ Hollo, a wolf?” ‘‘ No,” replied William, 


to our present enjoyment. We all wish to be 
happy, and [ think there is nothing that tends so 
much to promote our happiness as religion. If I 
know anything about religion, I find ‘‘ its ways 
are pleasantness, and all its paths are peace.” 

M. Yes, early piety conduces to our present 
enjoyment, as well as to our eternal felicity. 
‘* Godliness is profitable to all things, having the 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which 
is to come.” Even if religion were unfriendly to 
our interests in this world, if it impaired our health, 
if it prevented us from acquiring property, if it 
drove us from society, and confined us in caves 
and dens of the earth, if it required us to end our 
lives in a prison, or on a gallows, or at the stake, 
if it even converted earth into one universal wil- 
derness of woe, and rendered our existence here 
an unmingled scene of agony, it would, even 
then, be the height of folly to neglect it. But so 
far from this, ‘‘ it blesses us for time, as well as 
makes us happy for eternity.”’ It softensthe cares 
and renders more endearing the comforts of life, 
it conduces to our health, by keeping us from 
those passions which injure it, it protects our pro- 
perty, by keeping us from those vices which waste 
and destroy it, and preserves our peace of mind 
by restraining us from the indulgence of those sins 
which disturb it. 

J. I think that is all true, mother, for I am ac- 
quainted with one family, who injure their health 
by indulging in violent anger, another who waste 
their property by indulging in luxury and intem- 
perance, and another who destroy their peace of 
mind by indulging in fretfulness, etc. 

E. May not the importance of early piety be 
enforced from the uncertainty of life, mother? 

M. The uncertainty of life, loudly calls on us to 
attend to religion now. Whatever we do must be 
done quickly, or it must remain undone forever. 
If persons would ever become industrious, kind, 


affectionate; if they would ever improve their 
momories, enlarge their understandings, and en- 
rich their minds with knowledge 


especially, if they would ever embra.i; gion, 
youth is, emphatically, the time to seek for it. 
With an emphasis that would almost raise the dead, 
it may be said to the young, ‘‘ Now is the accept- | 
ed time, now is the day of salvation.” ‘ Every | 
thing but the spirit of procrastination in man, says 
now; the word of God repeatedly and emphatically 
says now; the dispensations of Providence say 
now; the voice of reason and conscience says 
now; the affectionate advice of parents, friends 
and ministers says now; the infinite value of the 
soul says now; the vanity of the world says now; 
the misery of a life of sin says now; in short, every 
thing but satan, the adversary and destroyer of 
souls says now.” Instead of living to the age of 
three score years and ten as many seem to expect, 
few comparatively exceed the age of twenty or 
thirty. Hence, the greater part of those who do 
not embrace religion while young, can have no 
opportunity cf embracing it at all. Refusing to 
do it in time, and having no space for repentance 
in eternity, they must lie down in sorrow. R. E. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
A STORY FOR THE BOYS, 


Perhaps some of my young readers, who have 
heen accustomed to associate Illinois and Iowa 
Territory as regions almost to the world’s end, do 
not know that the state of Ohio, with its manufac- 
turing villages, free schools, and beautiful cities, 
was, only a few years ago, the utmost region, on 
which the emigrant, from New England to the 
West, fixed his eye. Then, what are now the 
sites of beautiful villages in Illinois, were the en- 
campments and hunting grounds of the Indians, 
and much beyond the Mississippi, that is at pres- 
ent alive with the arts and sciences, was set down 


yond the Mississippi. 
Some years ago, before Cincinnati was built, 


enings and clearings. When a farm is to be made 
in a new country, the ground is first to be cleared 
of the tall heavy trees, which is done in the fol- 
lowing manner. The beautiful oak, maple, and 
beech trees are girdled, a few feet from the ground, 
which causes them to die; and when they have 
become sufficiently dry to burn, they are set on 
fire, and the stumps and roots whieh the fire 
leaves, are dug up and drawn out by oxen. This, 
you will say, is a Jaborious business. Very true. 
But without industry and perseverance, few ob- 
stacles would be overcome, 

At the close of .a day of hard labor, such as I 
have described, Mr. William Hardman and his 
wife had retired to rest, their cabin dcor secured 
only by the usual wooden latch and tow string, 
and their two little boys quietly asleep in a little 
trundle bed, by. the side of their parents. About 
midnight the mother was awakened by the cat, 
who was making a noise indicative of fright or an- 
ger. Directly a louder noise was heard, and the 
next moment a pane, of the only glass window in 
the cabin, was burst through, and the cat made 
her escape. A well known rattle immediately 
succeeded. 

‘*A rattlesnake! a rattlesnake!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Hardman, as she awakened her husband, 
and, at the same mament, reached forth and caught 


dering with terror lest the terrible reptile should 
already, by some fatality, have found his way to 
their lowly resting place. All was darkness and 
silence, interrupted only by the fearful sound of 
the rattle, as the reptile occasionally moved upon 





jec already felt the saa! 


the floor; and, in imagination, the terrified moth- 


, Measuring its slimy 
length upon the bed 





ind science, | ‘he question 
vouth is the time in which they must dq,*t, Aad,iamid the darkness was 





in the Geographies, as, ‘‘ little explored, except 


Mr. Hardman have burst ‘om the convulsive 
grasp of his wife, to have dow« so, 

“* Be quiet, be quiet,’’ said ne, ‘‘ we shall soon 
find a way ‘o escape from tins unwelcome bon- 
dage.”” 

Standing erect on the bed, he was able, with 
his clenched fist, to knock away the shingles 
which roofed his humble dwelling, and thereby 
make a sufficient opening for the egress of his 
body. Having assisted his wife to crawl out, he 
handed her, one by one, the little boys. William, 
the eldest, not being fully awake, began to cry 
at being thus unceremoniously thrust through the 
top of the house; but his mother’s kiad tones of, 
** Willy, darling, be quiet; mother is here, you 
shall not be hurt,” soon pacified him, for he was 
accustomed to believe and obey his mother. They 
were soon all comfortably perched upon the top of 
the cabin, and a queer figure they made all in 
their night-dresses; but people forget appearances 
in the hour of danger. Mr. Hardman’s first ar- 
rangement was to let himself down from the top of 
the house to the ground, (which he could easily 
do by the logs) and go to the house of his brother, 
only a short distance, for a light. Mrs. Hardman 
strenuously objected to this, not that she feared to 
be left in her present uncomfortable position, with 
the children, but her imagination being already 
filled with rattlesnakes, she had no doubt but in 
doing so, her husband would step on the mate of 
the one which had entered their dwelling, as the 
mate is frequently found to be near. 

This motion being over-ruled, Mr. Hardman 
bethought himself of another expedient. He 
commenced calling, in a voice that made the whole 
clearing ring, the name of his brother Peter, who, 
though deeply wrapped in just such a sleep as 
none but the hardy laborer knows, might as well 
have resisted the thunder as the stentorian voice 
of his brother, and he was soon at the door of his 
own cabin, with his loaded rifle in his hand, echo- 


two brothers, Peter and William Hardman, with 
their families, emigrated from New England, built 
their log cabins, and began their respective dead- 


her little boys from their little trundle bed; shud-1 


‘* but dress yourself, put on your boots, and bring 
a lantern—we are all treed by a rattlesnake.” 
Peter dropped his rifle, armed himself with a heavy 
club instead, put on his boots and with a welcome 
light, soon arrived at the door of his brother’s 
dwelling, which he opened and cautiously looking 
around, soon saw the cause of the tumult, in the 
person of a large rattlesnake, stretched at full 
length upon the floor. This, with one stroke of 
his heavy club, he despatched. ‘‘ Look for its 
mate, brother,” called Mrs. Hardman, from her 
lofty scat. Peter paid little attention to this re- 
quest, until he had thrown on some wood and 
kindled a bright fire, when, sure enough, on look- 
ing about just to satisfy Mrs. Hardman, he dis- 
covered the mate, coiled up beneath the table. 
This soon shared the fate of its companion, and 
the affrighted mother and her ehildren were soon 
restored, from their lofty position on the top of the 
house, to their cheerful fireside. The snakes had 
found an entrance at a small opening beneath the 
door of the cabin, 

Boys, I did not intend to make this story so 
long, but it isa true one. It was related to me 
by the same Willy, who cried at being so uncere- 
moniously thrust out at the roof of the house. He 
has grown to be a man, is a respectable physician, 
and lives in a beautiful white cottage, with a large 
garden in the rear, on the bank of the St. Joseph 
river in Indiana. Juia. 


MORALITY. 


TEMPTATION EXPLAINED. 


Perhaps you may feel that you do not wish to 
tell lies, but something happens which makes you 
forget, and you do it before you think. Ah, my 

















a great deal of sin! The Bible speaks about 
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‘know, that, if you are a good child, you would 





keeping a watch over our lips; did you ever think 
Suppose you commence sow, and 


i think will be the most likely to lead 
fall into this sin, so that you may think o! 
them, and be careful. Those things, or places, 
or times, which make us most liable to do wrong, 
we call temptations. 1 wil! explain io you what 
mean. Jf you were sitting in the room with your 
mother only, and she should say to you, ‘‘ Now is 
a good time to prepare your lesson, my dear; 
take your book, and sit down by my side, and do 
not rise till you have learned it;” you know it 
would be very wrong for you to leave your seat 
I hope, nay, I 


obey your mother instantly, and, if you put your 
playthings all in their places, as you ought always 
to do when you sit down to study, you would have 
nothing to draw your attention from your book, 
that is, to tempt you to leave your lesson. Now 
suppose, just as you had seated yourself, you 
should hear your brother crying out in another 
room, ‘‘ Oh, here’s a monkey—a live monkey, all 
dressed up like a man; come to the window— 
come—tbe quick, or he’ll be gone.” This would 
be a temptation; that is, it would be something to 
lead you to disobey your mother, and do wrong. 
If you went out, this would be yielding to the 
temptation, or doing the wrong thing which your 
brother’s calling you made you wish to do; if you 
sat still, and tried to study, this would be resisting 
the temptation. We are much more liable to do 
wrong when we are tempted, than when we are 
not, and this is the reason why, in the Lord’s 
prayer, we are taught to say, ‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation.” There are times when you are 
tempted to deceive much more than at others. I 
cannot speak of all of these, but I will mention 
some of them, and you can think of others your- 
self. If you have ever told a lie, think what caus- 
ed you to do it then, and the same thing will 
probably tempt you to do it again. 

Fear of punishment, Children are very apt, 
while they are doing wrong, to forget what their 
parents or teacher have said to them, but after the 
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Youths Companion. 




















wrong action is done, they begin to think about 
the punishment, and to dread it very much; and 
so to avoid it, they tell lies. These lies may be 
called lies of fear, for it is the fear of punishment 
that leads children to tell them. I will tell you 
several short stories about these, and other kinds 
of lies. These stories are nearly all about chil- 
dren in school; but as I hope you have the privi- 
lege of going to school, 1 suppose you will like 
school. stories as well as any, especially when | 
tell you that I know them all to be true. I will 
now tell you the story of 
The new Handkerchief. 1 once knew a little 
girl, about five years old, who had a very pretty 
new handkerchief given her. It was purple and 
white, just large enough for a little girl, with a 
border of flowers around the margin, some beau- 
tiful pictures at the top, and, what was best of all, 





it had some very pretty verses below, which ex- 

plained the pictures. The careful mother of Har- 

riet (for that was the little girl’s name, ) pinned her 
new handkerchief to her side, and said to her, 

«You must not take it from your side, or let any 

of the other little girls take it off, remember, 

Harriet.” 

When Harriet went into school she felt so much 
pleased that she pulled her cloak aside, and said, 
‘* ve got a handkerchief at my side to-day, Miss 
Alden.” Miss Alden smiled and said, ‘‘So I 
see; that looks very neat.” 

As soon as.Harriet took off her cloak, several 
of the little girls noticed her handkerchief. Some 
of them pointed with their fingers, and whispered 
‘* Look there,” ‘* Look there,” while others look- 
ed up with a smile, to show her that they felt hap- 
py with her, She went to her seat, and Ruth; the 
little girl who sat next her, came creeping close 
to her, to look at the pictures at her side. Ruth 
only read in four letters, and Harriet could read 
in reading; so Harriet read the stories to her, in 

a whisper, just as she studied, and kept looking 
up every few moments, to see if the little girl un- 
derstood and enjoyed what she was reading. _Lit- 
tle Ruth paid very good attention, and Harriet 
seemed to enjoy it very much. 

“~""The handkerchief was pinned on only at one 
corner, and she could read it all herself without 
unpinning it; but in a little while some little girl 
wished to borrow it, to read, or something else 
happened to tempt her, and it was taken from her 
side. 

When the school was done, the little girl asked 
Miss Alden ‘‘to please pin-it on for her;” but 
Miss Alden had put on her gloves, and she said, 
‘* Oh, take it home in your hand, my dear, and 
your mother will pin it on.” Poor Harriet was 
obliged to go home with her handkerchief unpin- 
ned; hut she was so much afraid of being punish- 
ed for her disobedience, that, when her mother 


said, ‘* How happens it that your handkerchief is’ 


taken off, Harriet?’? she answered, ‘‘ Miss Alden 
took it off.’ Ido not know whether she looked 
so guilty that her mother suspected by her looks 
that she did not speak the truth, or not; but by 
some means she discovered that her little daugh- 
ter had been lying, and she thought she would 
punish her in such a way that she would never 
forget it; so she wrote a billet to Miss Alden, in- 
forming her of Harriet’s sin, and obliged her to 
carry it to her teacher, herself. This was a 
worse punishment than any which Harriet feared, 
and endeavored to avoid by telling a lie. 

I am happy to inform you, that Harriet appear- 
ed to feel very — for her fault, not, as she said, 
because she was afraid Miss Alden would punish 
her, but because she had been a ‘‘ wicked girl.” 

If you do not wish to be tempted to tell a lie of 
fear, as Harriet did, you must be careful, in the 
first place, not to do any thing which deserves 
punishment, or which you would be unwilling to 
have known; and, in the second place, when you 
have done any thing wrong, be brave enough to 
bear the punishment like a man; for it is more 
noble, and it would be)better, to endure a dozen 
whippings, than to tell ane lie, 

(The Unruly Member. 
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The Boy that could Hold his Tongue. 


A little boy, about six years old, was sent from 
home on a visit to an uncle in the country, about 60 
miles from London. Like many boys of that age, 
George was very full of spirits, and very fond of 
chattering. Indeed he used sometimes to be threaten- 
ed to have a bit of his tongue cut off, that he might 
not talk so much. One day, when he was in the par- 
lor with two uncles, they made him an offer of one 
peony, if he would sit still without speaking for half 
an hour, not at all expecting that he would do so, 
But however, little George resolved within himself 
that he-would try and get the penny. So he seated 
himself in his little elbow chair, and did not speak a 
word to any body for some minutes. The uncles, 
seeing this, began to talk to him, but George would 
not speak, ‘They asked him several questions, but 
he would give no answer, They tried several times 
to make him speak, but he would not; and the conse- 
quence was, that George gained the penny. 

Now I would say to you, reader, from this account 
of little George, that all children should keep their 
tongues in order, because it is right, and not because 
they are to get money by it; and if they watch their 
tongues, and especially if they pray to Almighty God, 
** Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth; keep the 
door of my lips,” Psalm exli, 8, they will keep from 
foolish speaking, knowing that “ In the multitude of 
words their wanteth not sin; but he that refraineth 
his lips is wise.” Prov. x. 19. Also, the wise man 
tells us that “ there is atime to be silent.” Itis often 
seen that children are found talking when they ought 
to be silent. Let me recommend you, when you are 
being taught, when you go to the house of God, orto 
the Sunday School, always to listen to what is said 
to you, and not to betalking with others; and by 
Goid’s blessing you will become wise, and to get wis- 
dom will be much better for you than to gain all the 
pence or pounds in the world. ‘“ Be swift to hear, 
slow to speak.””—Child’s Companion. 


—=——— 
Selling Children. 

Captain Clapperton went to a great many places in 
Africa, where fathers and mothers sell their own chil- 
dren to persons they never saw hefere, just as they 
sell wax and honey. When he was at a town called 
Fullindushee, a woman about forty years of age sold 
her only daughter for a necklace of beads. The un- 


Jesus, their blessed Saviour, loves them too, and that 
if they love him, and do his will, he will bless them 
all their days, and when they die he will take themto 
heaven. This will be the best of all, to be permitted 
to go to heaven to see their Saviour, and angels, and 
all the good people that leved Gud, and served him 
faithfully while herebelow. All good Sabbath School 
scholars will meet their pious teachers there; [ mean 
those that live and die Christians.—S. S. Messenger. 


———— 
A Teacher in the North of England. 

I was, one Sabbath afternoon, says a superinten- 
dent, about to close the school in which I was engag- 
ed, when a well dressed, genteel person, who pre- 
sented himself as a visiter, requested me to allow him 
to speak tothechildren. This being readily granted, 
he addressed them nearly to the following effect: 

There was once a poor lad, who was noted, even 
among his sinful companions, for wickedness, but 
especially for swearing and Sabbath-breaking. He, 
along with some others, resolved one Sabbath to pelt 
some steady boys who were going to their school. 

owever, it so happened thatthe lads, ow being at- 
tacked, took to their heels; this lad followed them to 
the very door of the school, and when opened, as 
they were then singing, such a sound came from the 
place as seemed to stun him. He wondered what 
they could be doing inside; and a teacher at that mo- 
ment admitted the other boys, and invited him in. 
A new scene now opened itself upon him, nearly 
three hundred boys, seated with their teachers. 
They all appeared so neat and clean, and in such or- 
der, that he wished he was “one of them.” He 
stood, for some time, a spectacle for the whole school, 
dirty and ragged, and with his wooden shoes on. 
After some consultation, it was resulved to admit him 
to a class, hen be heard the boys reciting their 
lessons he found that they knew much more than he 
did, but he resolved to strain every nerve to get up to 
them. This determination was the means of his 
rising to the very first class; when, his conduct being 
approved of, he was chosen a teacher. He now felt 
he had something more to do than to teach; he hada 
soul to be saved or lost; in a little time he was ena- 
bled, after much prayer, to “‘ believe on the Lord Je- 
sus Christ,” and to rejoice in his salvation. The 
Lord then called him to preach these glad tidings, 
and happening some time after to officiate within 
twenty miles of his old much-beloved school}, he rode 
hard, after the morning’s labors, and reached «the 





age. When they were about to drag her away from 
her mother’s hut, she clung to her mother, like as a 
shipwrecked sailor clings to a floating mast. She 
threw her arms around her knees, and, looking up-in 
her face, burst into a flood of tears, exclaiming in the 
bitterness of grief, ‘‘O mother, mother, do not sell 
me! What will become of me? What will become 
of yourself in your old age, if you suffer me to depart 
from you? Who will fetch you corn and milk? 
Who will pity you when you die? Have I been un- 
kind to you?) O mother,do not sell your only daugh- 
ter! J will take you in my arms when you are 
feeble, and carry you under the shade of trees; as a 
hen watches over her. chickens, so will I watch over 
you, my dear mother! I will repay the kindness 
you have shown me in my infant years. When you 
are weary, I will fan you tosleep; and when you are 
sleeping I will drive away the flies from you. I will 
attend you when you are in pain, and when you die 
I will shed rivers of sorrow over your grave. O 
mother, my dear mother, do not push me away from 
you! do not sell your only daughter to be the slave of 
a stranger!” 
The hard-hearted mother shook the beads in the face 
of her daughter, and the man who had bought her 
dragged her away from the place where she was born, 
to see it no more. 

Children, will not you help to send missionaries 
and Bibles to Africa, to°teach parents to love their 


children? And we begof you in the meantime to 
pray for Africa. 


I Pray to God to make me a Christian. 

These were the words of a very little Sabbath 
School scholar, on being asked what he prayed for 
now. This little boy knew he could not be happy 
unless his sins were forgiven, and he became a truly 
pious Christian; for sin always makes people unhap- 
py, and even children, when they do wrong, feel very 
much*troubled in their hearts. The Bible tells us 
the wicked are like the troubled sea, that cannot rest. 
But when sin is forgiven, and the heart is changed 
from being wicked to loving God, then the little boy 
or girl is happy. Why are they happy? Because 





they feel that all good people love them and they love 
all good people; and more than this, they feel that 


She cried, she pleaded, but all in vain! |* 


place just in time to see the poor lads_in his own. 
very own school; and here he is now speaking to you.” 

he scene now became truly affecting; he burst 
into tears, as did several others around him; at last he 
sobbed out, ‘* O, my dear lads, be in right good ear- 
nest, to make the most of your very great Sabbath 
School privileges; I have kept you too long!” He 
then concluded with a most affecting prayer. 


Anecdote of George III. 


In one of the King’s excursions during the hay har- 
vest of 1795, in Weymouth, he passed a field where 
there was only one woman at work. His majesty 
asked her where her companions were? The woman 
answered, ‘‘ they are gone to see the king.” ‘ And 
why did you not go with them?” rejoined his majes- 
ty. ‘ Why,” replied the woman, “the fools that are 
gone to town will lose a day’s work by it, and that is 
more than I can afford to do. I have five children to 
work for.” ‘* Well, then,” said his majesty, putting 
some money into her hand, *‘ you may tell your com- 


panions who are gone to see the king, that the king 
came to see you.” 
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BOY AND LARK, 
Who taught you to sing, 
My sweet pretty birds? 
Who tuned your beautiful throats? 
You make all the woods 
And the valleys to ring, 
You bring the first news 
Of the earliest spring, 
With your loud and silvery notes. 
Who painted your wings, 
My sweet pretty birds, 
And taught you to soar in the sky 
It was God, said a lark, 
As he rose from the earth; 
He gives us the good we enjoy, 
He painted our wings, 
He gave us our voice, 
He finds us our food, 
He bids us rejoice;— 





Good morning, my beautiful boy. 
[First School Book 











